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Shall We Say Thank You |r ta 
NE OF the first things you were taught when you began to talk ” st 
to say “thank you” when someone gave you something or did = 4 
thing for you. You are still using those two little words to express And 
warm, happy feeling of gratitude that fills your heart when someon 
kind to you. The of 
Here is something very interesting about those two little words, Th 
more often you use them, the more often you will need to use them, Pr. 
the happier you will be. There is a good reason for this, and youag And af 
prove it for yourself. For whom do you love to do something nice Pop 
helpful—the person who simply accepts your help or the person 
tells you how grateful he is for what you have done? Of course, you 
answer, ‘for the one who is thankful.” When he lets the warm feel Be that 
in his heart bubble up into a happy “Thank you!” you are glad and For 1 
will want to do something else for him when you can. : For ha 
The law of thanksgiving is a wonderful law, for it opens the On t 


to our greater good. That is why the Bible tells us over and over to gi 
thanks for our blessings. When Jesus fed the multitudes of people 
came to hear Him talk, He took the loaves in His hands; but before 
broke the bread, He thanked His heavenly Father for it. Because He 
thankful for what He had in His hands, the bread was multiplied 
satisfy the needs of the people. If Jesus had not been grateful for 
few loaves the disciples brought to Him and had said, “Well, this isi 
much,” He would never have seen the bread multiplied until there 
enough food to feed the thousands of hungry people waiting there, 
His first thought was to thank God for His blessing of food, and byl 
act He taught us to express our thanks. 
In just a few days we shall all be celebrating Thanksgiving Dajj 
we need not wait until the 25th of this month to express our thank 
our blessings; we can begin right now, today, to say thank you not 
to God but to our family and friends for their many kindnesses @ 
Because our hearts are thankful, we shall have a happy Thanksgivingt 
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| anksgiving 


OME GATHER round the table 
To say a happy grace, 


A y By Kathryn S. Gibson 


For family and food and friends 
No, 
And a smile on every face. 
_ | The harvest now is over, 
The fields are clean and bare, 
For all the fruits are gathered in 
ei And stored away with care. 
The open fire burns cheerfully, 
: The dancing flames leap high, 


ag And apples roasting in the ash 
iceug Pop with a happy sigh. 


fig Be thankful for the harvest, 

nig © For friends so good and gay, 

For happiness and loving care 
On this Thanksgiving Day. 
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By Olive Rambo Cook 


The Best 


Bese? BROWN put the telephone receiver 
back on the hook and turned anxiously to 
her grandmother. “Dr. Duncan and the profes- 
sor don’t answer. What are we going to do?” 

“Tl have to write each of them a note and 
say the Thanksgiving dinner has been postponed 
until Sunday. I will tell them. your mother and 
father left unexpectedly yesterday afternoon on 
a business trip and that Ellie Meeker came home 
from the hospital yesterday with her brand-new 
twins, thinking her mother would come in on 
the train last night, but her mother was delayed 
a day. The twins cried all night, and Ellie simply 
has to have help, and she sent for me. They'll 
understand; they'll know this is an emergency.” 
Grandma ran a comb through her graying hair 
and slipped into a fresh dress. 

“You and Tommy can take the notes, and if 
Dr. Duncan and the professor aren’t home, 
stick the notes in the door. Too bad the Meek- 
ers don’t have a phone, but I'll be back this 
evening sure, just as soon as Ellie’s mother comes. 
There are pumpkin pies already made and cream 
to whip, and you can fix some sandwiches for 
lunch.” 

Cissy put her arm around Tommy and tried to 


write the notes. “You know,” Grandmother said 
as she laid down the pen, “things happen some 
times that we don’t like and can’t understand, 
and this is one of those times. But we just have 
to make the best of it.” She gave each of thema 
hug and a kiss. “Bye, and I'll see you this eve 
ning.” 

“I don’t like to make the best of it. Do you, 
Cissy?’ Tommy said forlornly as they watched 
their grandmother get into the waiting car and 
go away. 

“No, I don’t,” Cissy said chokingly. “This s 
a horrible Thanksgiving. Let’s hurry and deliver 
the notes and try to think of some way to have 
fun. Everybody we know has gone visiting 0 
has company.” 

Cissy put on her coat and tied a scarf over he 
brown curls. She tried to smile as she looked a 
her brother, because he thought everything she 
did was all right. He was seven, and Cissy, te 
“But I can’t make this all right,” Cissy thought 
drearily as she picked up the notes. 

It was only a few blocks to the ministers 
house, and they were soon at his door. Thett 
was already a card sticking in the screen, and 
Cissy leaned close to read it. 

“What's it say?” Tommy said. “Read out 
loud, Cissy.” 

“It says——’” Cissy read carefully: “ ‘Goneto 
Oak Grove. To Browns’ for dinner. Home this 
evening. D. Duncan.’ ” 
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Cissy stared at the little white card. For a 
minute she was too shocked to think. ‘Oh, 
Tommy, it means he’s going to our house for 
dinner before he comes back here! Grandma’s 
note won't do any good.” 

Cissy looked into Tommy's puzzled face, and 
suddenly she grabbed his hand and started run- 
ning down the walk toward the professor's 
house. “We'll ask the professor what to do. 
Maybe he can get word to Dr. Duncan. Oh, 
Tommy, we have to do something.” 

Tired and hot, they finally got to the profes- 
sors house and knocked on the door, but no one 
answered. They knocked on the back door, and 
no one answered. The garage was empty. 

Cissy sat down limply on the front steps, and 
Tommy squeezed up close against her. “We'll 
wait awhile,” Cissy 
said wearily. “Maybe 
he'll come home 
soon, and if he 
doesn’t, I'll write on 
the back of Grand- 
ma’s note and tell 


him about Dr. Dun- 
can.” ; 

It seemed a long TIT 


time before a boy 
came out of © the 
house across the 
street and called to 
them. 

“If you're waiting 
for the professor, he 
won't be back ’til 
evening. He’s invited out for dinner.” 

“He wouldn’t be going to dinner this early,” 
Cissy said in unbelief. 

“Oh, he was going somewhere else first to 
take pictures of some birds, and then to dinner. 
I helped him load his cameras and stuff.” The 
boy turned and went back into the house. 

“What you going to do, Cissy? When they 
come to our house, are you going to the door 
and tell them there won’t be any Thanksgiving 
a" To go back home?” Tommy asked so- 

rly. 

For a long moment Cissy could not answer, 
and her thoughts went round and round. There 
seemed no way to turn. Finally, her lips set in a 
hard, straight line. 

“We'll just not go to the door. Period.” Cissy 
got up from the steps. “We'll pretend we don’t 
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hear them knock. Then we won't have to ex- 
plain anything. It’s not our fault everything has 
gone wrong.” 

“But, Cissy, what will Mommy and Daddy and 
Grandmother think when they find out ?” Tommy 
persisted, as they trudged toward home. “And 
won't it make Dr. Duncan and the professor 
mad at us?” 

“I don’t care if it does,” Cissy said shortly. 
She wished Tommy would stop talking. She 


a) 


“Best soup I ever tasted.” 


thought of the new minister who lived alone in 
the parsonage. It was his very first church, and 
he was trying very hard to be helpful and friend- 
ly. He did not seem even so old as Daddy when 
he played his violin at the church suppers and 
laughed and joked. But Sundays—when he stood 
up in the pulpit in his black robe—Cissy thought 
he must be real old to know so much. Now if it 
were only the professor 

Cissy thought of the fat little man with the 
rosy face and fringe of gray hair, whose pockets 
were always bulging with things he was too busy 
to put away. He took colored slides of birds and 
wrote books about them and gave talks. Some 
folks called him the bird man, but he really was 
a professor and taught natural science at junior 
high. Cissy almost smiled when she thought of 
the professor. Half the town had gone to school 
to him, and no one ever thought of him as being 
famous. He was so loving and kind. So kind that 
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Rusty, his little pet chipmunk, would go to sleep 
in his pocket and wake up in class and sit on the 
professor's desk and wash his face. Now if it 


weren't for the new minister 

“It will seem awful funny—not to open the 
door when they knock,” Tommy interrupted her 
thoughts, and there was a look on his face Cissy 
had never seen before. Tommy, who had always 
been so proud of his sister, was terribly bothered. 

Cissy suddenly felt sick with shame, and 
looked away. For nearly a block, she walked be- 
side Tommy without saying a word, and all her 
thoughts came back to stand before her. 

What would the minister think on Sundays 
when he looked at the Brown family? And the 
professor, who had been their 
friend for years, what would 
he think? They had surely 
had other invitations, but 
they had chosen to come to 
the Browns’. Cissy looked 
down into Tommy’s hurt, be- 
wildered face and gave a 
dry little sob and felt the 
hot tears sting her eyes. For 
a few more steps, she tried 
to push away the thought 
that kept nudging her. At 
last she lifted her face and 
took a long, long breath. 

“Tommy,” she said huskily, 
“I've changed my mind. 
We'll go to the door and 
ask them in. And if you'll! 
help me, we'll get a din- 
ner. 

“You mean you're going 
right ahead like Mommy 
and Grandma would? And 
Dr. Duncan and the profes- 
sor won’t be mad? Oh, boy!” 
Tommy’s relieved grin 
spread all over his round face, and his old ad- 
miring look warmed Cissy’s heart. 

“But, Tommy,” Cissy warned, “it won’t be a 
real dinner. All I know how to cook are soup, 
scrambled eggs, cocoa, and toast.” 

“There are the pies and cookies Grandma 
made yesterday and pickles and cheese and pea- 
nut butter and jelly and potato chips. Jeepers, 
that’s good enough for anybody,” Tommy said 
happily. 

Cissy looked at the clock as they rushed into 


The New Coat 
By Rhada Cabaret Sobotka 


I have a new coat! 

The color of brown leaves; 
It has deep-down pockets 

And soft, warm sleeves. 


It zips to my chin 
With a slip and a slide; 
And I’m snug as a bunny 
When I’m inside. 


the living room. Eleven-thirty—and the guests 
were to come at one! Where had the time gone? 
She ran to the kitchen and tied on an apron and 
began peeling potatoes. Then she cut up onions 
and celery and put it all on to boil. Tommy 
watched as she carefully broke eggs into a blue 
bowl. “I'll stir them up at the last minute and 
pour in some cream. Now let’s set the table 
We'll eat in the kitchen. I never could catty 
soup into the dining room without spilling it’ 
Cissy said hurriedly. 

“It’s nicer anyway, here by the window,” Ton. 
my said as they spread out thé red tablecloth with 
the white leaf design. They put a little pot of 
ivy in the center and two green candles in the 
old brass candlesticks. 

They had just finished set 
ting the table with the whit 
and gold dishes when ther 
was a knock at the front 
door. It was the professor 
with a gift book in his hand 
and such a friendly, happy 
smile that Cissy felt sur 
everything would be all 
right. ; 

“Come in,” she said a 
she opened the door wide. 
“Everybody's gone but Tom- 
my and me. We're getting 
dinner.” 

“Everybody gone?” The 
professor's éyes opened wide 


in surprise. ‘How's that?’ 

Cissy and Tommy toll 
him everything—except 
about almost not opening 
the door. “And when we 
couldn’t find you or Dr 
Duncan, we decided to go 
ahead and do the best we 
could. We're going to have 
potato soup, scrambled eggs, toast, and coco 
That’s all I know how to cook. Oh, Professor, 
do you think Dr. Duncan will like that?” Cissy 
finished anxiously. 

“Like it? He’ll love it. All men love potat 
soup, don’t they, Tommy ?” 

“Sure do.” Tommy grinned delightedly. 

The professor took off his coat and hung i 
carefully on the back of a chair. “We'll just le 
it hang here until Rusty wakes up,” he said. “The 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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By 
Helen Springer 


ANCE shivered as frigid 
winds swept through the 
shack’s open door. From city 
apartment to this farm were doctor's orders for 


ide Dad. For Lance, it meant the ending of city 


| friendships. Here he was, buried in the country; 
the nearest neighbor was a third of a mile away. 

Dad had said, “Use that shack for a clubhouse. 
It'll be the first chance you've ever had to spread 
your things out.” 

Lance picked up a life-size wood carving of a 
duck, holding it gently. The green and purple 
crested head, with sharp white streaks above the 
tich purplish chestnut breast marked with small 
white V’s, was exactly as he recalled it after 
four years of its being packed away. It was won- 
derful to have it out to enjoy. But, “clubhouse.” 
For whom? Lance had never felt so alone. 

Suddenly, cheery whistling broke the heavy 
quiet of the dull day. Lance saw a boy about his 
own age coming down the road that led to the 
next farm. He carried a covered pail, and his 
freckled face wore a friendly smile. 

“Thought maybe you could use some milk. We 
had extra and Say—what a beauty!” The 
Stranger’s eyes widened at sight of the carving. 
“A little ol’ daddy wood duck.” 

“Is that what it is?” Lance asked eagerly. 

“Don’t you know what you've got?” 

Lance colored. This country boy would think 
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him stupid. He replied quickly. “It’s a wood 
carving my great-grandfather did nearly one 
hundred years ago. Grandfather gave it to me 
when I was eight.” Crossing the shack floor, 
Lance placed the carving on a shelf. 


The neighbor boy set the milk pail down and 
pointed toward the woods edging his father’s 
farm. “They nest around here. Once I found 
nine eggs in a hollow tree. The mother’s just 
speckled brown and quietlike.” He studied the 
carving admiringly. “Looks good on that shelf— 
a fine place for it. I'd never deceive a wild 
creature by using a decoy. I'd give it a. fair 
chance.” 

Lance liked this boy. “Let’s take the milk in 
the house,” he said. “What’s your name?” 

“Bill Meserve.” 

“I’m Lance Woodward, Bill. Dad and Mom 
are driving to the village for supplies. I’m going 
along to get a padlock for my shack. We can 
drop you off at your place.” 

Bill’s eyes widened in amazement. “Padlock? 
What for? You're off the main road.” 

Lance felt uncomfortable. Bill must not think 
he did not trust him. He said, “I’m going along 
anyway; Dad shouldn’t lift heavy stuff.” 

Bill surveyed the sky. “Wouldn't be surprised 
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if it snows before you're back,” he said. 

The snow began when Lance and his parents 
were nearly home from the village. Because of 
Bill, Lance had bought no padlock. But in the 
swirling snow, the shack looked lonely now; and 
Lance decided to make sure the door was tightly 
shut. When he touched the door, it swung open, 
and Lance’s eyes flew to the shelf. Great-grand- 
father’s wood carving was gone! 


Then Lance saw the note on the table. “Bor- 
rowed your duck for a real emergency. Couldn’t 
wait till you got back. Explain later. Bill.” 

Great-grandfather had carved the duck with 
loving fingers and painstakingly painted the true 
colors—not as a decoy to toll innocent birds to 
their death but that he might enjoy the beauty 
with which nature blessed his woodlands in the 
summer as he sat by his winter fireside. Great- 
grandfather’s work had never been intended to 
deceive, but what else could Bill have borrowed 
it for in such haste? No time to ask permission ? 
Again Lance knew the lonely feeling of the 
early afternoon before Bill had come with his 
cheery whistle—Bill, whom he had liked from 
the start, with whom friendship had seemed a 
bright, warm prospect. 

Lance went outside the shack. As he turned 
in the direction of Bill’s farm home, snow 
stung his face sharply. 
Suddenly Lance started 


running straight into La 
the needles of snow. LE 
Great-grandfather’s 


handiwork was not go- 
ing to be used to lure Ze 
living creatures to A 
death if Lance could ~*~ 
prevent it. Stumbling, 
sliding, panting for 
breath, he finally ar- 
rived at Bill’s back 
steps. He kicked the 
snow from his boots. 
At the sound, the 
door opened. “Lance!” 
Bill exclaimed. “You're 
the last person I ex- 
ed to see!” 
“T’ll bet,” Lance an- at 
swered bitterly. 
“Come Bill 
looked at Lance ques- 
tioningly. “I was get- 


=: 


Lance struck out for home. 


ting warmed up a bit before I took your wood 
duck back.” He nodded toward the carving on 
the kitchen table. 

“Go on,” said Lance; “I’m listening.” 

“You see, there was this little ol’ mamm 
wood duck——” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Listen, will you, Lance?” 

“Sure, but what a beginning you've made!” 

Bill’s face paled, the freckles standing out 
clearly. “Like I said, there was this little of 
mamma wood duck came out of the woods jus 
before the storm. Too late im the season for het 
to be around, and she was spreading a wing clog 
to the ground.” Bill paused, looking hopefully 
at Lance. But Lance said nothing. 

Bill cleared his throat. ‘Well, I went out, and 
she dived back into the woods. I shooed the 
hens in their house and opened the yard gate 
Then I trailed a line of corn from the yard to 
the edge of the woods. After that I hid, but she 
didn’t show.” Bill paused again, looking hope 
fully at Lance, but the city boy made no com 
ment. 

“Then I thought of your carving,” Bill said, 
“T couldn’t wait to ask you, or she'd be gone.! 
ran all the way to and from your shack. I set 
your duck down in the yard, tying a long string 
to the gate. I took the 
end of the string and 
hid behind a tree and 


began calling like a 
= > ” 
-3 male wood duck.” Bill 
paused again, but still 


Lance said nothing, and 
the only sound in the 
kitchen was the tick of 
snow needles on the 
windowpanes. 

Now Bill spoke 
again, softly. ‘Finally 
she came out of the 
woods and saw yout 
wood duck. She came 
right into the yard—so 
I got her.” 

For a long moment 
Lance stared at Bill, 
stared and_ struggled 
with the feeling inside 
him. He still wanted to 
be friends, but after 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Cheers 


for the 


By Florence M. Davis 


What the Story Told Before 


Brad and Chuck Emery built racers to enter the 
Cornish Soap Box Derby, sponsored by the Cornish 
Chevrolet Company and the Cornish Herald-Tribune. 
Mr. Ordway wanted his son Pidge to build one. Pidge 
wanted Brad to help him, asking more help than the 
rules allowed. Brad refused, and Pidge got angry. 

Brad won first prize, which entitled him to enter the 
All-American Soap Box Derby at Akron, Ohio. The 
prize, a bicycle, he gave to-Chuck. Pidge was furious. 

Headquarters at Akron received a letter questioning 
Brad’s racer. He wired for someone to furnish proof 
that he had made the racer by himself. Chuck gave his 
new bike to Pidge to get him to go to Akron with him. 

Pidge’s sister Susy discovered scraps of paper in 
Pidge’s wastebasket that proved to her that he had writ- 
ten the letter. Mr. Ordway then took Susy to the races. 

Chuck and Pidge caught a ride to the outskirts of 
Akron with Mrs. Rossiter. Then Mr. Rodney Blake, of 
Cotnish, picked them up and took them to Derbytown. 

When Chuck told Brad he had brought Pidge, Brad 
was surprised. He said he was certain that Pidge was 
the one who had written the letter. Chuck was shocked, 
for he had known nothing of the argument between 
Brad and Pidge. Chuck wanted to go straight to Pidge 
but Brad insisted they keep still. 

Mr. Blake took the boys to headquarters where their 
statements proved that Brad was eligible to enter the 
face. Brad stood a good chance to win the prize for 
the best constructed racer. While they were yet re- 
oicing, Mr. Ordway and Susy arrived. Before they 
tetired that evening, Susy and Chuck told Pidge they 
knew that he wrote the letter. 
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HUCK woke early on Sunday morning; he 

lay for a minute, looking about him, be- 
wildered. Then he remembered where he was 
and that this was the day of the race! He leaped 
out of bed and ran to the garage door, pushing it 
open. It was a cloudless morning, and the sun 
was climbing slowly upward. 

“Whoopee!” he exclaimed. “A perfect day for 
the Derby!” He frowned a trifle anxiously as a 
light breeze ruffled his hair. “Hope Brad re- 
members to keep his head down if it’s windy. 
It may slow him down if he doesn’t.” 

He would not be seeing Brad again before the 
race. With the others at Derbytown, Brad would 
be going to church; and by noon the busses 
would be rolling toward Derby Downs, where 
the boys would take part in a brief parade before 
the race. 

“Hi, Pidge!” Chuck called. “Time to get up.” 

Pidge yawned and stretched awhile before get- 
ting out of bed. 

While they were tidying themselves up as best 
they could, Rena called from the house, “Mamma 
says you can come in here to wash.” 

Bashfully, they accepted Mr. Cross’s invita- 
tion to breakfast, though Chuck politely pro- 
tested. 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


God, bless my hands 

In all they do; 

Give them new strength 
To work for You. 


“Pidge’s father is coming for 
us,” he said. “You've got 
enough to feed without us.” 

“It just means a few more 
pancakes,” Mrs. Cross told him, 
smiling. ‘So sit down there with 
the twins, and Rena and Susy 
will help serve you.” The boys 
sat down at the long oilcloth- 
covered table on the porch and 
did their share in tucking away 
Mrs. Cross and Mrs. Rossiter’s 
good pancakes and maple syrup. 
When Mr. Ordway arrived, 
nothing would do but he must 
join them. 

“We'd better get an early 


start,” Mr. Ordway told the 


boys. “‘Already the traffic is 
something terrific.” 

The boys were as eager as 
he was to get started, ‘so about 
nine o'clock they bade good-by, 
with many thanks for their 
kindness, to the Rossiters and 
Mr. and Mrs. Cross, who were 
attending the race with friends. 
Susy and Rena kissed each other 
and promised to write. 

They got to the Derby Downs 
early. However, early as it was, 
a record crowd was collecting. 

As the stands kept filling, 
Chuck thought most of the 
people in the United States 
must be here in Akron. There 


was so much to see that the 
period of waiting passed swift- 
ly. The brief parade took place, 
and then the boys and their cars 
began to get into position. At 
this point Chuck wiggled and 
twisted so that Susy, who was 
sitting next to him, said, 
“Chuck Emery, will you sit 
still? You've dug your elbow 
into my side three times!” 
“I’m sorry. I just can’t help 
it,” said Chuck; and he added, 
“I—I'm really nervous!” 
Susy burst out laughing. 
“Who isn’t?” she asked. 
Their seats gave them a good 
view of the finish line, but the 
sun was so bright that Chuck 
had a hard time finding Brad. 
He caught a glimpse of Rodney 
Blake, his hat on the back of 
his head. Close at his heels was 
a photographer, his equipment 
slung over his shoulder. Now 
the newsreel men were lined 
up, and the loud-speaker was 
blaring the announcement that 
the first heat in Class A—for 
boys thirteen to fifteen years 
old—was about to start. 


It was not like Cornish. Here 
it was all mechanical. Three 
cars lined up against the baffle 
plates at the top of the 975-foot 
course. A starter released a 
lever, the baffle plates dropped, 
and the racers began rolling 
down the grade. The crowd 
cheered loudly. 

Brad was in the third heat to 
be run off, and he won by a 
good margin. After that it was 
a long, drawn-out process until 
all the entrants in the two class- 
es had had their turn. 

Chuck and Pidge enjoyed 
looking at the many different 
types of racers. There was one 
car in Class B that looked as if 
it was not much more than an 
ironing board set on baby buggy 
wheels. But it proved a sur- 


prise. It could really travel, and 
it stayed in until the semifinals 
Another car was eliminated jus 
before the finals in Class A be. 
cause the brake cables would 
not hold and it had run clea 
over the finish line twice, Its 
driver, fairly sobbing with dis 
appointment, was ruled out te 
gretfully by the officials, even 
though he had won all his 
heats. 

After a while, the races be. 
gan to be a bit tiring. Pidge 
finally exclaimed impatiently, 
“I wish they'd hurry up and get 
to the semifinals.” 

“So do I,” Chuck agreed. 

Their interest revived as 
more heats were run off rapid. 
ly and the competition nat 
rowed down. Brad was holding 
his own. He steadily won one 
heat after another. From the 
talk going on about him, Chuck 
could tell that his brother-and 
his sleek black racer were be 
coming the favorites—with one 
exception. Pete Winship, win- 
ner of the Class B finals, with 
his bright silver-colored cat, 
kept pace with Brad. At last 
they came to the semifinals— 
and then the finals. The contest 
lay between Brad and Pete. 

Now Chuck and Pidge—even 
Mr. Ordway and Susy—were 
sitting on the edge of their 
seats. They forgot how hard 
those seats were and how hot 
the sun was. This was what 
they had been waiting for. 
Chuck, watching the two cats 
line up at the top of the course, 
strained his eyes intently so as 
not to miss the start. He drew 
in a long breath when he saw 
the starter release the lever, the 
baffle plates drop, and the two 
cars start down the course. 

Then he let his breath out in 
a yell. Brad was inching ahead! 


- But now Pete was catching up. 
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Everyone was on his feet as the 
two racers gathered speed. The 
roars of the crowd were like 
thunder, and the stands fairly 
rocked with excitement. 

Now Brad’s black racer had 
the lead again. But inch by inch 
the silver car crept up. Halfway 
down the hill, the two were 
abreast again. “Keep your head 
down! Keep your head down!” 
muttered Chuck. But Brad was. 
He was doing all he could. 

The crowd was going com- 
pletely wild now. The silver 
car pulled ahead of the black 
one. They were close to the fin- 
ish line. Ah, they were across! 

“Oh, Brad didn’t win after 
all!” cried Susy, her voice 
choked with disappointment. 
But her words were complete- 
ly lost in the tumult from the 
stands. The Seattle Telegram 
had slid across the line half a 
length ahead of the Cornish 
Herald-Tribune. The Soap Box 
Detby was over! 

The cheering of the crowd 
dropped to a murmur as the 
loud speaker announced the 
winner. “Peter Winship of 
Seattle, Washington, wins the 
Soap Box Derby with his racer 
Seattle Telegram. Time: 21.21 
seconds. Second place goes to 
Bradford Emery of Cornish, 
Pennsylvania, in his Cornish 
Herald-Tribune. His time was 
21.23. seconds.” Other an- 
nouncements followed, but 
were drowned out in the wild 
acclaim that sprang from some 
seventy-five thousand throats; 
and Chuck, a lump in_ his 
throat, watched Pete and his 
cat being lifted high on the 
shoulders of admirers. 

“I wonder how Brad feels,” 
said Pidge. Just then Brad ap- 
peared, also lifted above the 
crowd. 

“He's laughing!” said Susy. 
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Chuck felt a surge of pride in 
his brother. 

“Of course he is,’ he said 
stoutly. ‘“Brad’s a good loser.” 

“He made a wonderful try,” 
put in Mr. Ordway. “And, after 
all, he did win second prize—a 
scholarship only a thousand 
dollars less.” 

“That's right!” said Chuck. 
He was amazed that he had 
forgotten all about the prizes in 
his interest in the race itself. 

They were some time work- 
ing their way through the mill- 
ing, pushing people about them 
to where Brad was; then they 
were delayed by photographers 
of all sorts, taking pictures of 
the top winners and their racers. 

Suddenly Chuck felt Pidge 
grab his arm, and saw he was 
staring at someone in the crowd 
behind them. 

“What're you looking at?” 
he asked, puzzled. 

“Your grandmother! See her 
over there?” 


“Gram? Surely not! She 
wouldn’t be here!”’ 
But she was. Following 


Pidge’s pointing finger, Chuck 
located her, jammed in by the 
pressing crowds. He was hard- 
ly able to believe his eyes. Gram 
at the Soap Box Derby! How 
had she gotten here? He 
thought of their old beat-up car 
and wondered. 

“Gram!” he shouted, cup- 
ping his hands around his 
mouth. But, of course, she 
could not hear him above the 
din. He wondered uneasily if 
she were still put out with him 
because he had left without her 
permission. He hoped she was 
not counting on his going back 
with her tonight. There was to 
be a big show this evening— 
presentations of various awards, 
speeches, more movies taken, 
and the families were staying! 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, for every 
Girl and boy, 

May life hold peace 
And health and joy. 


The winners would. have seats 
beside the governor of the 
state and the president of the 
Chevrolet company. Jeepers! 
He did not want to miss out on 
all that. Even if Mr. Ordway 
decided that he and Susy had 
better go right home, he and 
Pidge had it all worked out to 
stay over somehow and go 
home tomorrow with Brad in 
Mr. Blake’s car. He hoped 
Gram would not spoil things. 

Finally they managed to 
reach Brad. He and Pete Win- 
ship were standing together 
now, looking hot and mussed 
and very happy, as they ac- 
cepted the congratulations 
showered upon them and shook 
hands with as many as could 
get close enough. 

“Jeepers, Brad,” Chuck man- 
aged to say into his ear, “I’m 
awfully sorry you didn’t win 
first prize.” 

“Don’t let that worry you,” 
Brad told him. “I was mighty 
lucky to come in second. Four 
thousand dollars is plenty for 
the kind of college I want— 
none of your plushy ones, but a 
thumping-good Grade A tech- 
nical school, so I can learn all 
about airplanes.” 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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A FEW DAYS before Thanksgiving, Bob 
Moore found the cocker spaniel shivering 
in a fence corner. The dog was nearly starved, 
and he had evidently curled up there, in the 
high grass, to keep out of the cold November 
wind. The bones showed under his rough coat, 
and his hair was thin. Bob bent to stroke him. The 
little cocker was a very weak, unhappy dog. 

Bob’s throat thickened with pity. To see any 
living creature so miserable hurt him. 

“Brownie,” he said gently as he picked up the 
little dog and started for the porch, “I'll take 
care of you, and you'll be all right.” 

When he called his mother to see what he had 
found, she shook her head. 

“Of course, you can try, Son,” she said, “but 
I’m afraid you'll never make anything out of this 
one. He’s been hungry and cold too long. Take 
him to the shed and put an old blanket in a box 
for him. I'll heat some milk. Give it to him a 
little at a time. His stomach has to get used to 
food again.” 

When Bob’s father saw the dog, he, too, 
shook his head. “You’ve got yourself a bad 
bundle, Bob,” he said. “But his eyes are big and 
watchful. He may be smart; and if he’s loyal 
and brave, those qualities are worth saving, no 
matter what kind of bundle they come in.” 

Even Bob’s younger brother, Chris, said, “I 
can’t see how you can make anything out of him. 
He’s scrawny and ugly. I can’t bear to look at 
him.” 

“You'd be ugly, too, if you were all skin and 
bones,” Bob argued. “He’s eating all right. So 
you wait and see.” 


Bob made the dog a bed under a workbench. 
12 


Sally came with her family to spend the holidays, 


Bobs Bad 
Bundle 


By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1954 by Erma and Vera Waltner 
Picture by Florence McCurdy 


He kept on feeding him a little wam 
milk every hour, and Brownie watched 
him with worshipful eyes. 

When Bob went in to lunch, his 
mother stopped him on the porch and 
handed him a brush. 

“Get the dog hair off you, Son, before you 
come in,” she said. 

Bob grinned self-consciously. His mother was 
the best person in the world, he thought, tp 
put up with him and Brownie when cleanlines 
and health meant so much to her. 

Besides feeding and watering Brownie, Bo 
tried to help him grow a good coat of hair to 
keep him warm. With the ice and snow of winte 
coming, the little dog would need it more each 
day. Bob’s father suggested that he mb oil 
lightly into the hide, taking care to keep as much 
of it off the hair as he could, and then dus 
Brownie with sulfur. 

“I'd help you cover him all over with salve, 
he said thoughtfully, “but the way he’s shiver 
ing now, he'd feel so cold he’d shake till his 
bones fell apart.” 

Bob did as his father suggested, and Brownie 
looked worse than ever; but he welcomed every 
feeding of warm milk and began slowly to gain 


strength. 
When, on Thanksgiving Day, Bob’s Aust 


Bob had Brownie out in the sunlight, playing 


with him. The little dog was better, though hatdf li 


exercise made his tongue loll, and his thin sides 
quivered with every breath he took. 

In the excitement of welcoming the guests 
Bob forgot Brownie till Aunt Sally cried, “Down, 
dog! Get away from the baby!” 

Brownie had pushed close to Bob’s seventect 
month-old cousin Donna. It was plain that the 
dog thought her more interesting than anything 
he had seen; and she liked him, even when ht 
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wriggled against her and splotched her snow 
suit with oil and sulfur. 

Brownie was disgracing himself. Mr. Moore 
reached swiftly for Donna. Bob called Brownie 
and led him back to the shed. Someone would 
have to use cleaner on Donna’s suit, or it would 
be ruined; and Bob could tell by the way every- 
one looked after him that Brownie’s intro- 
duction was a dismal failure. The best Bob could 
do for his dog was to take him to the shed and 
lock him in. 

Brownie did not like being alone. Bob could 
hear his paws pad against the bare earth as he 
ran about the inside walls, hunting a way to 
join the happy, laughing group that was the 
Moore family. 

Standing still outside the door, Bob hoped 
that Brownie would crawl into his bed and go to 
sleep. Instead, the small dog began to howl. 
His howls were high and indignant, as if he 
were saying, “I like Donna! I want to play with 
her. I like everyone. I want to play with all 
of you!” 

Bob glanced at the house. Faces were at the 
windows—his uncle’s and his aunt’s and his 
mother’s. Mother put her finger across her lips 
and shook her’ head. He knew what she meant: 
“Please keep that dog still! He’s making a 
terrible racket!” 

Bob went to the kitchen for more milk for 
Brownie. No dog can howl and drink at the 
same time, and surely a bowl of food would 


‘| make Brownie forget his troubles. Strangely, 
‘| when Bob got back with the 


milk, there was no sound 
inside the shed. He unlocked 
the door, and Brownie ran 
toward him. Bob slid inside 
before Brownie could get 
out. The dog’s nose began 
to quiver when he smelled 
the milk. Bob put the bowl 
down and slid out again. He 
liked Brownie, but he wanted 
to be in the house with the 
test of the family, enjoying 
the delicious odors that 
drifted in from the kitchen, 
taking part in the jokes and 
laughter that flitted from per- 
son to person, and playing 
with his cousins and Chris. 
More than an hour later, his 
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mother called his father to the kitchen and asked 
him to drive to town for ice cream for dinner. 

“We'll keep the pumpkin pie for tonight,” 
she told him, “and have angel cake and ice 
cream at noon.” 

Mr. Moore went to the hall quietly so that he 
would not disturb the others. He bundled him- 
self well against the cold of the bright November 
day. After the door closed behind him, Mrs. 
Moore called Chris; but Chris was not to be 
found. 

“He took Donna out for a romp,” Aunt Sally 
explained. “They were tired of staying indoors.” 

“Then you run, Bob,” his mother said softly. 
“Tell your father that half a gallon will be 
enough. We have some in the deep freeze.” 

Bob did not wait for his jacket. He could 
hear his father warming up the car. In cold 
weather, Mr. Moore always took it outside the 
garage and let the motor run while he closed the 
door and got settled behind the wheel. 

As Bob hurried toward the garage, he saw 
Chris beside the shed, looking at a hole dug 
under one side of it. To his surprise, he saw 
that Brownie was no longer locked up, but was 
frolicking about Chris! Brownie had been quiet 
because he was digging under the wall of the 
shed, trying to get to the family he already 
loved. But what was happening at the garage 
was more important than Chris and Brownie. 

Bob shouted and broke into a run. 

(Please turn to page 29) 


Brownie raced toward Donna. 
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H A Read-Aloud Story 


“I'm tired of living in this hole,” said Peeky with a frown; 
“We spend an awful lot of time just running up and down. 

I like the kitchen best of all—it’s near our food supply; 

That's where I'd really like to live,” he added with a sigh. 
“Be thankful for the home you have,” his mother said. ‘Dear me, 
This storage room’s as safe a place as any mouse can be; 

You should be thankful for your food and for your cozy bed, 
And thankful there is just one cat around this place,” she said. 
“T’ve never seen that old cat yet,” said Peeky; “when I do, 

I'll give her such a skip-skid chase, she’ll be too tired to mew.” 


Peeky didn’t say a word; he hurried on ahead. 


And Squeaky ran right past him; he didn’t look around; 


He crept in silently; then stopped, ker-skid, right by the door. 
Under the table he’d never seen so many feet before; 

He scurried to the kitchen—a door was open wide, 

And before the cook could close it, Peeky skipper-skipped outside. 
He had never been outside before; he stopped and blinked his eyes. 
“No walls,” he thought, “no snappy traps,” and then to his surprise, 
Something dashed toward him—swish. And Peeky stretched out flat. 
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Adventure 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1954 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


“Watch your step,” his mother said; “‘it’s late—it’s afternoon; 
Eat everything you want to eat, but please come back real soon.” 
“I'm going, too,” said Squeaky, as he hopped out of his bed. 


“T'm tired of Squeaky following me; he tags me everywhere; 
I’m going to lose him,” Peeky thought. He hid beside the stair. 


He scampered to the dining room; then with a sudden bound, 
He hid behind the draperies. “Um,” Peeky thought, “that’s queer; ; 
Something must have frightened him. I'll find out what. Oh, deat! 
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It had a great long bushy tail! “Oh, dear,” he thought, ‘“‘a cat!” 
He saw a hole not far away; and quicker than a wink, 
He whizzed inside before his eyes had even time to blink. 
The hole was very, very small, without an inch to spare, 
And just as he was halfway down, a voice said, “Hey, who’s there?” 

‘Peeky tried to turn around. The hole was much too small, 

And when he tried to back out—skid—that didn’t work at all. 
And while he hesitated, the voice called up, “Hello, 

Come on down; you'll find that it’s much warmer here below. 
Don’t be afraid; I am your friend; I’m Milo Meadow Mouse. 

In fact, I think we're cousins, and you’re welcome to my house.” 
“I’m Peeky Mouse,” said Peeky, coming down in one long slide; 
“I’m glad you let me come on in; there’s something big outside. 

I think that it’s a cat.” He frowned. “Of course, I may be wrong. 
It sits up on its two hind legs; its tail is very long.” 


“Oh, that’s a squirrel,” said Milo; ‘he’s my friend; he’s nice. 
He’s afraid of cats himself, and he eats nuts—not mice.” 


Ithink I'll wait until it’s dark to go home,” Peeky said; 

“I guess the back door’s closed by now.” He sadly shook his head. 
“In the basement there’s a hole where you can get back in; 

I've gone inside and looked around,” said Milo with a grin. 

“It’s cold out here,” said Peeky; “why don’t you move inside?” 

“In that big house?” said Milo. “Poof—I’d almost need a guide; 
And with that snoopy cat around, it wouldn’t be much fun. 

If something chases you outside, there’s lots of room to run.” 

“That may be true,” thought Peeky, “but it’s damp and cold out here; 
His coat is thicker, much, than mine; I’m hungry, too. Oh, dear!” 
And while he sat there shivering with Milo Meadow Mouse, 

Squeaky didn’t move till there was quiet in the house; 

Then up the table leg he crept and ate a scrumptious feast; 


He found enough good food to feed a hundred mice at least— 

All kinds of cheese. He ate so much he couldn’t move with ease. 

“T’d better go before I turn into a hunk of cheese,” 

Thought Squeaky; so he washed his face and hurried on his way, 
Wondering just where Peeky was and why the long delay. 

Peeky came in after dark and shyly looked around; 

Then up a wooden leg he ran and landed with a bound. 
Plink-plank-plunk—white slippery keys. “Ow,” he thought, “the cat! 
She'll hear me. Ow—no table ever made a noise like that.” 

Then he saw two strange bright eyes, and BANG—the do-ra-me’s 
Changed to the startling melody of “Kitten on the Keys!” 
Peeky jumped right through the air, and whiz—he didn’t stop 
Till safe inside his own mouse hole he landed with a plop. 
“Mother dear,” he panted; ‘‘I’m as thankful as can be 

That this hole I came through was just big enough for me.” 
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Ezra, the Scribe 


By Bula Hahn 


T IS hard for us to think of a time when 

there were no books to read—no school- 
books, no storybooks, and no Bible as we know 
it today. But there was such a time. And the 
story of one great and good man who gave his 
time and talents to help gather together the 
stories of The Old Testament is interesting. 


In the land of Judea many centuries ago, the 
people were bowed down with sorrow. They 
were poor and discouraged. Many men had bor- 
rowed money that they were unable to repay. 
And because of their debts, they and their fami- 
lies had been sold as slaves. Jerusalem, the chief 
city of Judea, was ill-kept and dirty and over- 
run with lawless strangers. 

The people cried to the rulers, “Save us from 
our misfortunes.” But when the rulers made 
laws to help the. people, the laws were not 
obeyed. In all that land there was disorder and 
rebellion. The people did not know which way 


to turn in their time of trouble. Many who lived 


along the borders of their country were adopting 
the ways and customs of their heathen neighbors. 


Judea, that once great nation, had enemies 
now on every side. The enemies did not know 
the true God, but instead, they worshiped idols 
of gold and brass. They were cruel in war and 
often invaded Judea, stealing the crops out of 


the fields and the stock from the pastures. They 
took anything that they could carry or drive away, 
Then God put into the heart of Ezra, a great 
and good man, a desire to help the people of 
Judea. Ezra came from the city of Babylon 
where his father had been a priest. Ezra him. 
self was both a priest and a prophet and was 
honored of God. He was educated in the laws 
and customs of his people and was a learned 
scribe ( a man who could both read and write), 
When he was quite a young man, he had been 
secretary of state, and he was a devoted student 
of the Scriptures. Ezra wanted now to give the 
teaching of the Scriptures to the people. 
“All our troubles come from disobedience to 
God’s laws,” Ezra told the priests and rulers in 
the Temple. The people must love and obey 
God. Then blessings will come again upon us.” 
The rulers reminded him that the people did 
not respect God’s laws. They did not come to the 
Temple to hear the law read and they did not 
keep the Sabbath day. But Ezra did not give up; 
he prayed earnestly and often. After many years 
of discouragement and much hard work, the 
people succeeded in rebuilding the Temple; the 
gates were repaired, and the wall mended. 
A wooden platform, or pulpit, was made in 
the street before the water gate in Jerusalem 
Ezra stood on the platform and held in his hand 


- a scroll on which was written the book of the 
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law of Moses. He opened the book in the sight 
of the people, for the platform had been built 
high enough for all the people to see him. 
Then with some of his friends standing on the 
platform with him, Ezra read from the scroll. He 
read from early morning until midday. His 
friends helped by explaining in everyday words 


‘I the meaning of the law. All the people, both 


men and women, stood up and gave their close 
attention. 

When Ezra blessed the Lord, the great and 
true God, the people answered, “Amen. Amen.” 
They lifted up their hands; then bowed their 
heads with their faces to the ground. Many 
people wept that day when they heard the law 
read and had its meaning made plain. 


But at midday Ezra and his friends told the 
people, “Mourn not, and weep not. This day is 
holy unto the Lord, your God. Go your way, eat 
with your friends, and give food to them that 
have none. Be not sorry, for the joy of the Lord 
isyour strength.” 

The reading of the law of Moses by Ezra was 
on the first day of the seventh month of the year. 
And it was on this day that the Feast of Trumpets 
was usually celebrated. In this month, too, the 
Feast of Tabernacles was held. So it was fitting, 
after the reading of the law, for the people to 
go, eat, and make merry among themselves. 


The time came when Ezra began a task that 
no man before him had undertaken. There were 
several scrolls in the Temple similar to the one 
on which the law of Moses was written. These 
parchment scrolls were books of The Old Testa- 
ment, but they were not called The Old Testa- 
ment at that time. They were made of sheepskin 
and carefully rolled around a stick and then 
wrapped in layers of more parchment for safe- 
keeping. No one but the rulers or those holding 
high offices in the Temple were allowed to see 
or handle the scrolls. 

Ezra went to the high officials and asked per- 
mission to copy the scrolls that were in the 
Temple. It was an unheard-of thing to do, but 
because the officials believed Ezra to be a man of 
God, they gave him that permission. Then Ezra, 
after copying the scrolls in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, carrying his own parchment, went to the 
temples of every country where he thought 
sctolls were to be had. By hand, he printed 
copies of all the different ones that he found. 

Because of his earnestness and the great task 
that he had set for himself, Ezra was met in 
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I Thank Thee 
By Kathryn S. Gibson 


I thank Thee, Father, for my food 
And for my warm, soft bed. 

I thank Thee for the wide blue sky 
And bright sun overhead. 


I thank Thee for my best-loved books, 
For friends and fireside, too, 

And for my happy times of play 
And work which I can do. 


I thank Thee for things beautiful, 
For teaching me to share, 

But most of all I thank Thee, Father, 
For Thy loving care. 


each country and in each temple with kindness. 
His whole heart was in this task of seeking out 
the law of the Lord that he might teach it to the 
people in Judea. It was his daily prayer that the 
people might come to love the law as he himself 
loved it. 

For many months, and even years, Ezra kept 
at his great work. He traveled from place to 
place, often by foot, finding sometimes but a 
single scroll in a temple. When he had copied it, 
he went on to another temple, sometimes one in 
some distant city, and he was happy if his search 
rewarded him with another scroll. The work was 
slow, but Ezra kept on, using great care to copy 
each word just as he found it. 

At last the time came when all the scrolls 
had been copied. Ezra put them together, making 
one large book. This was the first time that all 
of the writings of The Old Testament had been 
brought together into one book. Ezra called 
this book, which was made up of many books, 
“The Book of the Law.” He called it this be- 
cause it contained God's law for His people, as 
given through and by the great prophets of that 
time. 

Ezra went to Jerusalem and showed the book 
to the rulers in the Temple. They were pleased 
that this great work had been done. Ezra then 
encouraged other scribes to make copies of “The 
Book of the Law.” We now call this book of 
many books “The Old Testament.” 
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By Dorothy Estes 


CANNOT go upon a boat to picturesque Japan— 
But I can read about it and make believe I can! 


I may not visit China; it is so far away— 
But I can fancy how it looks upon a holiday. 


I like to read of Switzerland, of Italy and France— 
Of city street or peasant land where children sing 
and dance. 


I get upon my book-boat and sail to far off lands, 
Where other children welcome me with eager, out- 
stretched hands. 


| 
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Ev -’ry morn-ing when we wake, 


Let’s say 


a lit - tle prayer And 


thank our heav’n-ly Fath - er for His ten-der love and care. And 
i 
2. 
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hap - py heart To meet 


the brand-new day. 
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Lilly . Lilly 


Our ‘amie Collectors 


NEBRASK TERRITORIA CENTENNIAL 


WO OF our Middle West- 

ern states, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, were honored by com- 
memorative stamps issued in 
May of this year. One hundred 
years ago these two states were 
organized as territories. 


braska were originally a 
part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the vast area that 
the United States bought 
from France in 1803. It 
was inhabited mostly by 
roving plains Indians, and 
in 1830, Congress passed 
a bill that set aside Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
the Dakotas as Indian territory. 
Many of the Eastern tribes of 
Indians migrated to the new 
territory. 

The discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia in 1849 changed every- 
thing. The direct trail to Cali- 
fornia that was followed by the 
gold seekers lay across the In- 
dian territory. It went up the 
Platte River valley and through 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska, and was 
ptactically the same route fol- 
lowed by the Pony Express a 
few years later. 

The Indians thought the 
white men on the way to Cali- 
fornia were invading their ter- 
titory and fought them fiercely. 
Then when some of the white 
travelers changed their minds 
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Both Kansas and Ne- spare: 
£ 


By Roland Rexroth 


about going all the way 
to the gold fields and built 
settlements on the Indian 


land, the trouble grew 
worse. The Indians at- 
tacked the settlements and 


burned many of them. 

Finally, the United States 
broke its agreement with the 
Indians and moved them to 
that, 


Oklahoma. After the 


q 


white settlers were in less dan- 
ger, and the Kansas and Ne- 
braska lands were opened for 
settlement. 

People quickly moved into 
the new country, and it was only 
a question of time until the new 
territory wanted to become a 
state. 

At that time, the southern 
states, which permitted slavery, 
wanted each new state admitted 
to the Union to permit slavery; 
the northern states, which did 
not permit slavery, wanted each 
new state to prohibit it. When 
the territory asked to become a 
state, Congress solved the prob- 
lem by passing the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill. It provided that the 
territories of Kansas and Ne- 
braska be organized and that 


their inhabitants should, by 
vote, decide the slavery ques- 
tion in each territory. This bill 
became a law on May 30, 1854, 
and the Kansas and Nebraska 
territorial stamps that we illus- 
trate were issued to commemo- 
rate this event. 

The Nebraska stamp por-. 
trays ‘“The Sower,” the statue 
which stands on the top of the 
Nebraska State Capitol. At the 
right of the design is the famous 
landmark of Scott’s Bluff and 
Mitchell Pass, through which 
the wagon trains went on the 
way to California. The Kansas 
stamp shows the flat plains 
country, farm buildings, a 
wheat field, and a ghostly pi- 
oneer wagon train. 


Cheers for the 


W inner 
(Continued from page 11) 


“Now you're talking,” agreed 
Pete Winship. 

“Meet Pete Winship. My 
brother, Chuck, Pete,” Brad 
said. Then he introduced the 
others. 

Pidge was waiting for a 
chance to say something. He 
didn’t know himself quite what 
he was going to say until he 
saw Brad’s steady gray eyes 
looking at him. Then, amazed, 
he heard himself blurting out, 
though Brad had to bend his 
head close to hear, “I—I’m 
sorry you didn’t win, Brad. 
Honest I am—now. And—I’m 
sorry about that letter, too— 
now. I just don’t know what 
made me write it.” 

“Well—it all came out in 
the wash,” Brad told him cheer- 
fully. “So we'll just forget it, 
huh?” And Pidge, feeling as if 
a man-sized load had rolled 
off his chest, agreed. As he 
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turned away, he met Susy’s eyes 
and answered the question in 
them with a happy wink. 

“Brad, know who's here?” 
Chuck pulled at Brad’s sleeve, 

“Everybody in the world, | 
think,” said Brad. ““Who?” 

“Gram.” 

“Gram! You're kidding!” 

“No, I’m not. Here she 
comes now.” 

Gram had finally managed to 
reach them, breathless; and Mr, 
Ordway gallantly offered her 
his arm to save her from being 
pushed about any more. There 
was a confusion of greetings. 

“Where'd you come from, 
Gram?” Brad asked in amaze- 
ment. “I never expected to see 
you at the Soap Box Derby.” 


“IT never expected to see my- 
self at one,” Gram said. “But 
here I am, and I must say I've 
had a real good time. I'm not 
sure but what I'll take it in 
every year from now on. Brad, 
they did let you race, I see. 
Congratulations.” 

“Thanks, Gram. Yes, I got 
in after all.” 

“I suppose you are disap- 
pointed you didn’t get first 
place.” 

“Well—I’m satisfied, 
think,” said Brad. Chuck, listen- 
ing, felt suddenly happier. Why, 
Brad sounded as if he was real- 
ly pleased. And wouldn't Mom 
and Dad be thrilled that he had 
won any prize at all? 

After a while, Brad with 
them, they managed to make 
their way to the parking space 
where Mr. Ordway had left his 
car. It would be a long wait be 
fore they could get into the 
endless line of automobiles 
leaving the race, so they all got 
into Mr. Ordway’s car and sat 
talking. Gram told them how 
she had gotten to the race. 

“I kept thinking and kind of 
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worrying,” she said. ‘About 
you, Chuck, and Perry, of 
course. Even after Mr. Blake 
told me he’d look out for you, I 
figured he'd be pretty busy to- 
day. And, of course, I didn’t 
know you and Susy were com- 
ing, Mr. Ordway. So I got my- 
self up good and early this 
morning and started out.” 

“Where did you leave Coon- 
ey?” asked Chuck suddenly. 

“Oh, him? Mrs. Woodside 
next door is going to feed him,” 
said Gram. ‘You didn’t expect 
me to bring him, did you?” 

Everyone laughed. 

“Well, no,” said Chuck, grin- 
ning too. “I just wondered.” 
Good! Gram doesn’t have to 
get back tonight, he thought. 

“Go on, Gram,” he said. ‘‘So 
what happened ?” 

“That old car!” said Gram. 
“Talk about the ‘one-hoss shay’ 
—there was something the mat- 
ter with that car every ten 
miles, seems to me. I finally had 
to abandon it in a garage on 
the edge of Akron. Then I tried 
to get a taxi, but they were all 
busy. So finally a nice young 
man gave me a ride. He was 
coming to the races - himself. 


Wasn’t that fortunate?” 


“Gram!” Chuck sounded 
shocked. ‘“You don’t mean you 
hitchhiked!”’ 

Gram looked guilty, but she 
joined in the laughter. 

“Well,” she admitted, “it 
looks as if I did. After all, I'd 
gotten this far. I didn’t want to 
miss the race, did I?” She 
turned to Brad. 

“I thought you were the me- 
chanic of the family while your 
father’s away,” she said. “How 
does it happen you let the car 
§0 to pieces like that?” 

“It got to be too much for 
me,” said Brad, shaking his 
head. “It’s as old as Chuck. But 
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don’t worry; you can ride home 
in style with us tomorrow in 
Mr. Blake's snappy car.” 

Gram looked alarmed. 

“That means staying over- 
night,” she said. “With all this 
crowd, where could we stay? 
And what about your father’s 
car I left in the garage?” 

“Hundreds of people are 
pulling out already,” Mr. Ord- 
way told her. “There will be 
vacancies enough tonight, I’m 
sure. And I'll make arrange- 
ments to get your car back.” 

Gram looked undecided. 

“Of course,” Mr. Ordway 
went on, “if you really want to 
get back tonight, you can ride 
back with me. Susy and I are 
leaving right after dinner. I 
have an important appointment 
first thing in the morning.” 

“I wish I could stay,” said 
Susy mournfully. 

“What for?” asked Gram. 
“What does anybody want to 
stay for? The race is over.” 

“Oh, there'll be a lot of fun to- 
night,’”’ Susy told her. “Speeches, 
awards, and all sorts of things. 
Families are supposed to stay, 
and you're the closest Brad has 
to a family here.” 

“That’s right, I am,” said 
Gram. “Well, I suppose I 
might as well see it through 
then. I'll stay! Why couldn't 
Susy stay with me, Mr. Ord- 
way? I'll look after her.’’ And 
so it was decided. 

Mr. Ordway started his car. 

“We'll get a chance to go in 
a minute,” he said. ““Then what 
say we all go and find a place to 
eat. I, for one, have yelled and 
shouted until I feel hollow.” 

“Me, too,” echoed Susy and 
Pidge and Chuck, like a well- 
trained trio. 

“I’m starved,” admitted Brad. 
“I was so steamed up I couldn’t 
eat a thing this noon. Oh, boy! 


I'm kind of glad it’s over.” 

“You don’t seem to feel too 
badly because you didn’t make 
first place,” Gram said dryly. 
“Of course, there isn’t too 
much difference—you can still 
go to college.” 

“Technical school, Gram,” 
Brad corrected her. “And am I 
ever going to dig in from now 
on, so I'll get some good grades 
and be sure of passing.” 

“That's smart,” said Mr. 
Ordway, easing his car into the 
stream of traffic ahead of them. 
He looked at Pidge. 


“Well, Son, what do you 
think about next year at Cor- 
nish? Think you might get up 
enough interest to build your- 
self a racer? There were all 
types of cars here today. Some 
of them didn’t look too fancy.” 

“I'd like to,” said Pidge 
slowly. “But I 

“Oh, come on,” said Chuck. - 
“What're you afraid of? Brad | 
and I will help you, won’t we, 
Brad? As much as we can, you 
know.” He looked at Pidge 
significantly, and Pidge colored. 
Mr. Ordway, his eyes intent on 
the road, did not notice it, but 
Susy did. 

“TIL be sixteen next week,” 
Brad said. “So I'll have to do 
mostly the heavy looking on. 
But I've got some good ideas 
from looking over the other 
fellows’ racers that I can pass 
along to both you and Chuck, 
Pidge—specially Pete Win- 
ship's. He’s one swell guy.” 

“You don’t mind losing the 
race to him, Brad?” Gram 
asked curiously. She still seemed 
unconvinced. 

Brad laughed. 

“No, Gram. After all, out of 
a hundred and fifty racing, only 
five can win. Think of all the 
disappointed guys who didn’t 
even place. I was fortunate.” 
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a simple 
tray for feeding 

your birds this winter, | 
and your whole family | 


will enjoy watching 


them eat. 
The tray can be a 
piece of plywood, from My 
18 inches on up to 36 


A Bird Feeding Tray 


Glenn Morgan 


ft out 


inches square, or it can be made of pieces of lumber fastened to- 
gether with cleats nailed to the back side. 

Nail 14-inch strips of wood around the top edge of the tray 
on three sides. They will keep the feed from falling off the tray. 
Cut two grooves near the ends of the two side strips of wood so 
that the fourth strip will slide in place. By lifting out the fourth 
side, you will find it easy to sweep your tray clean. 

Mount your tray on a post not too far from your window. If 
your tray is large, reinforce it with short braces of wood under- 


neath. 


“It’s good you can see it that 
way,” said Gram; then she 
added thoughtfully, “I begin to 
see what they mean when they 
tell about these Soap Box 
Derbies’ making for good 


sportsmanship. Your folks are 
going to be pleased, too, Brad.” 
“I hope, I hope,” said Brad 
happily. He turned to Pidge. 
“You and Chuck stick around 
tonight,” he advised. “Maybe I 
can wangle a chance for you to 


examine Pete’s racer close-up 
before they put it on display.” 

Brad’s eyes met Pidge’s with 
the same frank friendly gaze 
they held for Chuck. Pidge felt, 
gratefully, that in owning up to 
Brad about the letter he had 
wiped out the offense and that 
neither brother would refer to 
it again as long as he himself 
played fair. 

“Thanks, Brad,’ he said. 

THE END 


The Best of It 


(Continued from page 6) 


little rascal slipped in when | 
wasn’t watching and came 
along. He is a pest.” The pro. 
fessor smiled and pushed y 
his sleeves. “Now let me help, 
I'm an old soup hand. Cissy, 
I'll tell you a secret. You can 
make soup out of almost any. 
thing—if you just put in an 
onion!” 

“She put in onions, and 
celery, too,” Tommy said quick. 
ly. They all laughed, and Rusty 
woke up and scolded them 
over the edge of the pocket. He 
looked so funny they began 
laughing all over again, and 
right in the middle of their fun 
there was a knock on the door. 
Cissy hurried to open it; then 
she stood as if paralyzed. She 
felt her mouth sag open, and 
her heart pounded until -she 
could hardly breathe. For, 
standing by the minister was 
the loveliest young woman 
Cissy had ever seen—a stranget 
in a stylish blue suit and white 
velvet hat and a big yellow 
mum corsage; her eyes were 
shining like the sun in April. 

Cissy barely heard the min- 
ister say, “I took the liberty to 
bring a guest. I want you to 
meet Helen Reece from Oak 
Grove, Cissy. She is going to 
be my wife.” The lovely young 
woman smiled, and Cissy tried 
to say something, but her 
tongue felt dry as cotton. The 
minister went on, “Helen 
thought she shouldn’t come 
uninvited, and I tried to phone, 
but no one answered. I told het 
there was always room and 
food for one more at a Thanks 
giving dinner, and I wanted het 
to meet the Browns first of all.” 

“But the—the Browns— 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 
Apple Crisp (serves 4 or 5) 


2 cups sweetened applesauce 1 cup raisins 
(canned ) 2/4, cup crushed zwieback 
nutmeg crumbs 
3 tablespoons oleomargarine 


RS. White stood at the kitchen window a moment, watching 

Susan, Anne, Larry, and Larry’s cousin Mike as they made 
snow people in the first snow of winter. When she opened the 
door and called them, Anne wrapped an old scarf around the snow 
child’s neck, and they all trooped to the back porch to take off 
their boots and sweep snow from their coats. In a minute they 
burst into the warm kitchen, grinning. 

“Hello, children. I'm glad to see you again, Mike! How nice 
that you’re visiting Larry and could come this morning for Junior 
Chefs’ club!” Mrs. White exclaimed. 

“Thank you, ma'am,” Mike said politely. ‘I’m glad I came.” 

“We're all starved, Mommy,” Susan said laughingly. “Can 
we make something we can eat soon?” 

“Let's make apple crisp. You can take your first bite in about 
thirty minutes. It would be a good dessert to have after a heavy 
Thanksgiving dinner or as a late evening snack. It isn’t rich.” 

“Larry, will you please light the oven and turn the tempera- 
ture to 375 degrees, as the recipe directs?” Mrs. White asked. 
“We'll use a greased shallow baking dish, measuring cups, and 
measuring spoons.” 

“Tl grease the baking dish, Mother,” Susan offered. 

“All right. Mike, will you open two cans of applesauce and 
measure two cupfuls? Then, spoon it into the baking dish, please.” 

“Anne, dear, you may sprinkle the applesauce with nutmeg.” 

“Till measure the raisins and crush the zwieback,” Larry said. 

“That's fine. Then sprinkle the applesauce with raisins and 
crumbs. Mike, would you like to slice not quite one half of a one- 
fourth pound stick of oleomargarine very thin and dot it over the 
crumbs ?”” 

“Now do we put the apple crisp in the oven?” Susan asked. 

“Yes, honey. And set the timer -for twenty minutes.” 

“Then we eat!” Mike cried. 

Mrs. White laughed. “Yes, then we eat apple crisp with milk 
Over it. It is really delicious.” 
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CLUB 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


God’s goodness to us is so great and wonderful that we find happiness 
in making a list of some of the things for which we are thankful. On the 
very first day of November we begin. At the top of a sheet of paper, we 
write these words, ‘Thank You, God, for: and then list everything 
for which we are thankful. Each day we will remember more of God’s 
gifts of love to us, and each day we can add them to our list. 

By the end of the month, we shall have such a long list that we shall 
want to make each day of the whole year a day of thanksgiving. Our 
joyful hearts will sing and sing, and we will say, “Thank You, God, for 
helping us to make thanksgiving live within our hearts each day.” 

The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls to be happy and thankful. We find that we are happy and thank- 
ful when we remember to think good thoughts, speak good words, and 
do good deeds. If you should like to become a member, just write to 
Barbara Benson, WEE WisDoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and I shall be 


glad to mail an application blank to you. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: Since 1 am only 
five years old, my daddy is writing 
this for me. I like WEE WiIsDOM 
very much. I am happy to be a 


member of the Good Words Boost- | 


er Club. I try to keep the club 
pledge, but sometimes I get into 
an argument at school. Next door, 
I have a very good friend whose 
name is Paul. 

Would you please say a prayer 
for my uncle and his wife? They 
were married last Saturday, and I 
want them to have a happy life. 
—Tommy. 


Thank you, Tommy, for your 
letter. We are praying with you, 
and we have also given your 
request for prayers to Silent 
Unity. We can all be knowing 
that God loves your uncle and 
his wife and is their perfect 
help in building a happy life to- 
gether. 

Knowing that Silent Unity is 


praying with us is a mighty 
help. If other members wish 
prayers for health, for success 
in schoolwork, for help in mak- 
ing friends, or for help with 
any other problem, please write 
to me. I shall be glad to help 
you and to give your name to 
Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is 
a group of people here at WEE 
Wispom’s home who devote 
their time to helping others 
through prayer. ) 

Dear Barbara: | am writing this 
letter to tell you that God really is 
my help in every need. When I had 
to take my first music examination, 
I was very nervous. I knew that I 
would fail if I kept on being 
afraid and nervous. Then I remem- 
bered the first line of The Prayer 
of Faith: ‘‘God is my help in every 
need.”” And when I entered the 


examination reom, I lost all nery. 
ousness. I made only two mistakes 
in all—Deanna (British West In 
dies). 

You did well, Deanna, and 
we are glad! Because you had 
done your part in preparing and 
studying and in turning to God, 
He was able to help you. 

God always expects us to do 
our part by studying and pre 
paring our lessons. But, in a 
contest or in examinations, feat 
sometimes causes nervousness 
or tension that keeps us from 
doing our best. When we te 
member to turn to God in 
prayer, we know the Truth that 
God is helping us. Then the 
tension is relieved, and we are 
able to remember and to use 
what we have studied. 


AS 

Dear Barbara: Thank you for 
your kind letter. Yes, I will play 
airplanes with words and thoughts 
as you suggest—not only this 
month, but every month, And I 
think that if all people everywhere 
would play this game, we would 
never have war in this world and 
all distress would soon vanish 
—Ilse (Germany). 

In the airplane game, ouf 
planes are the words we speak, 
and their passengers are the 
thoughts we send with ouf 
words. We join you, Jlse, im 
sending only good, kind word 
planes with passengers of lov- 
ing thoughts to everyone in the 
whole, wide world. 
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Dear Barbara: My grandmother 
has been a member of Unity for 
[don't know how many years. And 
from my biggest sister on down to 
me, we have had WEE WisDOM 
magazine. I would like to become 
a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. Would you please 
send an application form? 

One day in school I found a 
wallet that had thirty-five cents in 
it. I took it home, planning to keep 
it. But instead, I took it to the lost- 
and-found desk. Then I felt much 
better, because on the money was 
ptinted: “In God we trust.” I do 
trust in God, and I want to be 
true to God’s trust in me.—Janet. 


Thank you, Janet, for tell- 
ing us how much you and your 
family have enjoyed WEE WIs- 
pom. We are glad to know that 
you remembered to let God 
help you to be honest and truth- 
ful. And we are happy to send 
you an application form. 


Dear Barbara: I am glad to be a 
member of the Good Words Booster 
Club. I am helping Dad and Moth- 
er around the farm. The reason 
I'm mentioning this is because I 
help in a happier way since I joined 
the club— Danny. 

Danny, we know how happy 
you are as you keep on serving 
others with joy and gladness. 
When we help in a happy way, 
we are happy, and so are those 
we are helping. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
Vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Kathleen Edwards (11), Blunk 
Knob-Rte. 1, Elizabeth, Ind.; Gene 
Grant (12), 210 N. Culberhouse, 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, night 
and day. 

I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that 
is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick ; 

God is my all, I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth 
are here. 


—Hannah. More Kohaus 


Jonesboro, Ark.; Eileen Chavez 
(9), 2104 South Plaza, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex.; Susan Johnson (9), 
11 Modena Dr., Warwick, R.L; 
Paul Kerns (10), 1809 Riverview, 
Dayton, Ohio; Loree Faith (10), 
Rte. 1, Paducah, Ky.; Linda Bassett 
(10), Canisteo, N. Y.; William 
Ross Chesson, Jr. (11), Rte. 1, 
Box 74, Roper, N. C.; Joyce Love- 
lock (11), 2617 E. Hedrick Dr., 
Tucson, Ariz.; Patsy Handy (11), 
Percival, Iowa; Louise Gongola 
(12), 131 Church St., Thompson- 
ville, Conn.; Jo Ann Bakken (12), 
Rte. 1, Box 182, Chetek, Wis.; 
Suzanne Brady (12), 256 N.E. 10th 
St., Delray Beach, Fla. 


Great-Grandfather’s 
Wood Duck 


(Continued from page 8) 


this story, how could he fee! 
anything but scorn for Bill? 
Finally Lance spoke. “You 
said you would never deceive a 
wild creature. You told me this 
afternoon that you would al- 


ways give one a fair chance.” 

“This was different,’ Bill 
said, picking up his sweater. 

“What's different? You used 
a decoy to help you shoot your 
duck, didn’t you?” 

At Lance’s words, Bill stopped 
short, his arms half into his 
sweater. For a second he did 
not move; then, putting the 
sweater on, he said quietly, 
“Lance, I want to show you 
something.” 


She was in one corner of the 
darkening hen house—the “‘lit- 
tle ol’ mamma wood duck.” 
She crouched in straw  sur- 
rounded by old screens to keep 
the hens from pecking at her. 
She was, as Bill had said, “just 
speckled brown and quietlike.” 

“But I don’t understand,” 
Lance said. “I thought——” 

Bill said, “It’s really my 
fault. You see, I didn’t realize 
till you spoke of shooting that 
I'd been talking to you as if you 
had always lived in the country. 
When I told you she had a wing 
spread low to the ground that 
meant she was either injured or 
faking it to protect her babies. 
This late, she'd have no babies; 
and if she could have flown, 
she'd have been miles away 
from here weeks ago. Some 
hunter did get her, Lance. She 
has been shot in the wing.” 

Now it was quiet in the hen 
house except for the small set- 
tling sounds the hens on the 
roost made while getting ready 
for the night. Lance cleared his 
throat. “Bill, you must think 
I’m an awful fool.” 

“Forget it, Lance. I told you 
it was my fault—expecting you 
to know all about country life 
when you've been here just 
twenty-four hours!” 

They were outside now. 

(Turn to inside back cover) 
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Thanksgiving Prayer 
By Donna Lee Middleton 
(9 years) 
Sunbury, Ohio 


Father, we thank Thee for Thanks- 
giving, 

For food and flowers and every- 
thing, 

For sky and rain and houses warm 

That always protect us from snow 
and storm. 

We’'se thankful for love and many 
things more, 

Yet none of these things can you 
buy at a store. 


Children’s Prayer 
By Bobby Glendening (12 years) 


Jal, N. Mex. 


When Sunday school is over 

And the church bells softly ring, 
I love to join my parents, 
Praising Jesus as we sing. 


Thanksgiving Day 
By Jane Nelson (10 years) 
Culpeper, Va. 


When Thanksgiving Day came 
around 
With snow six inches deep upon 
the ground, 
In the morning we went outside to 
play— 
Oh, we had a wonderful day! 
My Pets 
By Landon Harrison Rhodes 
(7 years) 
Roxana, Ill. 


My pets are very little; 
One is a little fish. 
And when I try to talk to him, 


His tail goes swish, swish, swish. 


November Leaves 


By Sandra Jane Humel (10 years) 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


November leaves have come to 
town— 

They go whir-whirling around 

When they softly touch the ground; 

They make a little crackling sound 

As they joyfully skip and play. 

Don’t you wish that they would 


stay? 


The Clock’s Song 
By Bobby Rand (8 years) 
Raleigh, N.C. 


The clock in our room seems to say 

Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock to- 
day; 

I often stand and watch the clock 

As it says tick-tock, tick-tock. 

It always tells the time to me 

If I just look up and see; 

The clock in our room is square, 

And when I look, it is always there. 


My Tree 
By Gail Peterson (11 years) 
Takoma Park, Md. 


I'll plant a tree 
And watch it grow 
Through spring and summer 
And through the snow. 


T'll wait and wait 
With joy and doubts 

For the spring to bring 
The buds and sprouts. 


It loves the sun 
And evening dew; 

It gives its shade 
To me and you. 


The Lord gave us 
Land and sea, 

And then to us 
He gave a tree. 


Peter 
By Trudy Kuschelbauer 
(12 years) 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
I have a little dog; 
His name is Peter Boy. 
We run, jump, and chase around; 
He gives me lots of joy. 
He chases me around the house; 
I chase him, too. 
If you could only be with us, 
You could chase him, too. 


Arthur, the Mouse 
By Julia Kling (8 years) 
Dayton, Ohio - 


Arthur is a mouse; 

He lives in a house. 

He has a checkered blouse’ 
And a little, tiny mouth. 


Pat’s Birthday 
By Vera Lewis (12 years) 
Salisbury, N.C. 


Jan was very unhappy because 
she had not been invited to Pat’ 
birthday party. Everyone in Jans 
class was going, and Jan wondered 
why she was not invited. On Fr- 
day before the Saturday of the 
party, Pat asked Jan what she was 
going to wear to her party. 

“I-I didn’t know I was going’ 
said Jan. “I didn’t get an invite 


tion.” 


“Well, it must have gotten lost, 
said Pat, “but I still want you 
come.” 

Jan ran home after school and 
got her allowance and bought Pat 
a pretty white bunny rabbit. 

e next day Jan had a lot of 
fun at the pert, and Pat's fathet 
built a house for the rabbit. Jao 
thought it was the best party she 
had ever been to. 
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What Thanksgiving Means 
to Me 


By Carol Ann Browning (9 years) 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Some children think Thanksgiv- 
ing is a day for eating and having 
fun. And there are some who dis- 
agree with this. I am one of them. 
] think Thanksgiving is a day for 
thanking God that we have a free 
country in which to worship the 
way we wish. 

Have you ever thought about it? 
If the Pilgrims hadn't landed on 
Plymouth Rock 334 years ago, we 
couldn’t be living here today. You 
know, the Pilgrims didn’t have 
quite so much to be thankful for as 
we have now. We cannot be happy 
with what we have if we are not 
thankful for it. 

Thanksgiving is also a day for 
remembering all the wonderful 
things that have happened since 
the Pilgrims started our first 
Thanksgiving Day. If the Pilgrims 
were thankful enough to stop and 
thank God, then surely we should 
be able to stop and thank God, too, 
for we have so much more than 


they did. 


God 
By Marilyn Jean Walter (7 years) 
Johnstown, Pa. 
God is good; God is good. 
If you do what you should 
And if you love him more each day, 
Happiness will come your way. 


Things I’d Like to Share 


By Johnnie Inez Laney (10 years) 
Carlsbad, N. Mex. 


I should like to share my toys 
and my clothing and my food with 
the children of other lands. I should 


like for them to have freedom and 


to have as good opportunities as I 
have. I should like to share my 
home with homeless children. I 
should like to share my books and 
help other children to have school- 
ing. I should like also to share 
what money I have. I should like 
to share my opportunity to have 
freedom to worship God; and when 
Iam grown, I should like to share 
my right to vote for any person 
I would want for any office at elec- 
tion time. 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own. stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for April, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Mother’s Holiday 
By Karen McKnight (11 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


I have a loving mother. 
She helps me all the while; 


She never does complain to me, 


But always has a smile. 


When I get big enough 
To have children of my own 
I'll take care of them, like Mother 
does me, 
And keep a happy home. 


I'd like to plan a holiday 
For Mother some nice way; 

I’m sure she'd have a pleasant time 
Up North by Georgian Bay. 


Bob’s Bad Bundle 


(Continued from page 13) 


Donna was behind the car, 
and her seventeen months of 
life had not taught her that she 
was too small to be seen 
through its back window. No 
one had taught her that Mr. 
Moore would soon start back- 


ing the car away from the ga- 
tage and that he would not 
know she was in its path. She 
could not know what being run 
over would mean. 

Bob shouted a warning to 
his father; but with the motor 
warming up and the windows 
closed, Mr. Moore could not 
hear. Bob understood that, and 
he ran faster; but he was going 
to be too late! He could tell 
from his father’s motions that 
the car was about to start. 


His father did not hear him, 
but Chris and Donna and 
Brownie did. Brownie was the 
only one who knew what to do. 
Bob’s cries, his running toward 
the car, its slow rolling into 
motion, and Donna standing in 
its way told him. 

With his long ears flapping, 
his body almost touching the 
ground, he raced toward the 
little girl. He was closer than 
Bob, and he reached her in 
time to fasten his teeth in her 
snow suit and drag her out of 
danger. 

Donna wailed with fright. 
Her cries and Bob’s and Chris’s, 
too, made so much noise that 
Mr. Moore stopped his car, and 
the family came running from 
the house. 

Chris dropped to his knees 
and put his arms around 
Brownie. “I don’t care how you 
look,” he said. 

Bob felt a hand on_ his 
shoulder, and looked up into 
his father’s white face. 

“Tl never stop being grate- 
ful for Brownie this Thanks- 
giving Day,” Mr. Moore said 
fervently. “What I thought was 
your bad bundle has turned into 
a treasure.” 

Bob could not answer. His 
dog had courage and loyalty 
and brains. He was strong 
again. He was a hero. 
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What Can 
T THIS season of the year, 
many of our birds are mi- 
grating southward to places 
where food is more abundant, 
but many stay with us during 
the winter months. Their happy 
twitterings bring joy to our 
hearts, so let us show our ap- 
preciation and friendship by 
placing food where they can 
find it when the snow and ice 


of winter come. 
The majority of our winter 


ur Pet Do? 
birds feed mainly on seeds, such 
as cracked corn, wheat, rice, 
sunflower seed, and other seeds. 
These may be purchased in any 
feed store. Some birds enjoy 
bread crumbs, but no food 
should be thrown out on the 
snow unless it is crusted over. 
With very little effort a feed- 
ing table or tray can be made 
that will keep the food up out 


of the snow and where it can 
be easily found. 


WEE WISDOM 


For Boys and Girls 
$2 a Year 


You 


For Teen-Age Boys and 
Girls 
$1 a Year 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


To 


]we MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Use this order blank to order subscriptions for 
WEE WISDOM and YOU for yourself and your friends. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Send [).WEE WISDOM $2 [ YOU $1 


Street 


City 


To 


Send WEE WISDOM $2 YOU $1 


Street 


City 


My Name 


Linclose $................- to pay for this order. 


Street 


City 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


We are certain that our Wee 
Wisdom readers will be kind 
and thoughtful of our little 
friends. Send your letters to 
WeE Wispom, Lee's Summit 
Missouri. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet kitty 
cat. He is a tiger cat pe he can 
do a lot of tricks. He stands y 
on his hind legs and reaches for 
food. He climbs up on the roof and 
scratches at the window of my bed. 
room, His name is Buffy Mimi, 
—Malcolm Oliver. 


Dear Editor: 1 want to tell you 
about my pet, Bix, a cocker spaniel, 
He is about nine years old and is 
medium red in color, but each year 
he gets lighter. He minds very well. 
We feed two cats and Bix in the 
same dish. Bix sits back and lets 
the cats eat first or waits until some- 
one tells him he can eat. Then he 
eats. That is our dog we love 9 
much.—Terry Lou Misterek. 


The Best of i 


(Continued from page 24) 


aren't here—none but Tommy 
and me,” Cissy finally man 


‘aged to stammer. “The profes 


sor is here though—and Rusty.’ 

Cissy opened the door wide 
and glanced frantically at the 
professor. He smiled reassur 
ingly. Magically, he had on his 
coat and had straightened his 
tie and was waiting with a com 
pany look on his round face. 
He bowed over Helen’s hand as 
if she were a queen, and 
Tommy, standing by the pro 
fessor, bowed a little, too. Even 
Rusty was quiet as he peered 
from the pocket with inquist 
tive eyes. 

“Daddy and Mommy had to 
go to a business meeting yes 
terday—and Ellie Meeker took 
her new twins home from the 
hospital—and her mothet 
didn’t come—and the twifs 
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cried—and she sent for Grand- 
ma to come right away. So 
that’s how it happened.” Cissy 
tried to smile, but her face felt 
stiff and cold, and her knees 
trembled. Potato soup for this 
lovely stranger on her first visit. 
Scrambled eggs! Cocoa! 

“Don’t you be scared. We're 
going to have something to 
Tommy said _ shyly. 
“Cissy’s getting dinner.” 

“You're getting dinner?” 
Dr. Duncan and Helen looked 
at Cissy in astonishment. ‘Don’t 
you need some help?” 

“No—no. Tommy’s helping, 
and it’s almost ready. Thank 
you,” Cissy said as she turned 
toward the kitchen. As she 
closed the kitchen door, Cissy 
leaned weakly against the wall. 
With a little sob, she whispered 
a broken prayer. Tommy came 
close. “If there isn’t enough 
soup for everybody, Cissy, I can 
do without,” he said softly. 

Cissy looked in the kettle and 
stirred the soup. “It’s pretty 
thick. I'll pour in more milk 
and put in extra butter. There'll 
be enough for everybody,” she 
whispered. ‘‘Now let me think. 
I'll break two more eggs in the 
bowl and mix more cocoa. 
Tommy, you put on another 
place next to the window. And 
pour the water, too. And try 
not to spill it. And get another 
napkin.” As she worked, Cissy 
felt the worry leave her heart. 

Finally it was all ready. Cissy 
lighted the candles and took a 
last-minute look. Bowls of 
steaming potato soup, crackers, 
carrot sticks, pickles, celery, 
cranberry sauce—— 

“Let’s hurry,’’ Tommy 
begged. “I’m just starved.” 

Cissy took a trembling breath 
and opened the door. ““Dinner’s 


.teady,” she said slowly. 


As they bowed their heads 
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A Nutty Quiz 
By Maude E. Hallmer 


1. What nut has in it the name of 
a wood ? 

2. What nut has the name of a 
country in it? 

3. What nut has the name of a 
part of your body? 

4. What nut has the name of a 
man in it? 

5. What nut has the name of a 
vegetable in it? 

6. What nut has in it the name 
of something most people want 
more of ? 

7. What nut has in it the name of 
something that makes bread 
taste better ? 2 


Hand Friend 
By Naida Dickson 
I cuddle your hand 
When cold grips the land. 


I'm soft as a kitten, 
For I am a ------ ; 


The Animals’ Thanks- 
giving 
By Rosalie W. Doss 
Peggy Pony, trotting down the lane, 
Was thankful for her long, flow- 
ing ----. 


Danny Duck said he would not be 
complete 


Without his paddling, webbed 


Thomas Turtle, resting in a shady 
dell, 
Was thankful for his snug - - - - - : 


Portia Porcupine said it gave her 
chills 

To think what she’d do without her 
sharp - -- -- - 


Now count your many blessings, 
too— 
All the things that bring happi- 
ness to you! 
(Answers inside back cover) 


and the minister asked the bless- 
ing, Cissy felt the peace and 
comfort of his words sink into 
her heart, and for the first time 
things seemed almost right. 

“Best soup I ever tasted,”’ the 
minister said approvingly. 

Helen said, “Cissy, you'll 
have to teach me exactly how 
to make it.” 

The professor smiled and 
said nothing. Cissy felt so 
happy she could hardly sit still. 
The scrambled eggs and toast 
turned out just right, and the 
pie and cocoa finished things 
off in grand style. Rusty sat on 
the professor's shoulder and 
ate toast. It was a lovely din- 
ner! 


Afterwards, the minister tied 
on an apron and began wash- 
ing the dishes. Everyone 
helped, and things got into the 
cabinets like magic. 

Then came the best part of 
the day. As they sat around the 
fire in the living room, the pro- 
fessor told strange stories about 
the little wild things he had 
photographed. The minister 
brought in his violin, and they 
all sang songs together or lis- 
tened to gay little tunes that 
had no words at all. 

Cissy looked lovingly around 
the circle, and Grandma’s words 
came back to her. It had been 
fun, after all, “to make the 
best of it.” 
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I take my needs to God 
in prayer; 
I know I'll find the an- 


MORGAN 
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Dolly's Purse and 
Mittens 


By M. Mable Lunz 


‘ip MAKE your doll a purse, cut the following pieces from 
heavy cloth with pinking shears: 


1 piece 4 by 5 inches 1 piece 7 by 5 inches 
1 piece 3 by 5 inches 1 strip 1314 by 114 inches 
2 strips 15 by 1 inch 


All pieces are sewed together on the right side with small run- 
ning stitches 14 inch in from the edge, using colored embroidery 
thread. 

Start by sewing the 131/4- by- 114-inch strip around three sides 
of the piece that is 4 by 5 inches, covering both 4-inch sides. Now 
sew this strip to the bottom half of the 7-by-5-inch piece in the 
same way. This makes the purse. Sew the 3-by-5-inch piece inside 
the top of the 5-by-7-inch piece to make the lining for the flap. 

Sew the two 15-by-1-inch strips together along both edges to 
make the handle. Sew the handle to the top edge of the strip 
around the purse, sewing a button that matches the embroidery 
thread on the purse at the same time. Sew another button on the 
front of the purse in the center. Put a loop of colored embroidery 
thread in the center of the flap. This:loop will slip over the button 
and hold the purse shut. 


You may want to use dolly’s purse when you go shopping with 
Mother. 
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To make mittens for dolly, 
place the doll’s hand on a piece 
of paper and draw around it with 
a pencil. Now draw another 
line about 1/, inch larger around 
the outline of your doll’s hand. 
Make it 34 inch larger at the 
wrist, slanting to 1 inch larger 
at the cuff. Cut around the 
larger hand to make pattern. 

Use pinking shears to cut the 
mittens from heavy cloth. Cut 
out four pieces, two for each 
mitten. Thread your needle 
with bright-colored embroidery 
thread. The knot in the thread 
is part of the trimming. Start 
on the right side of the mittens 
and sew around, except the 
top edge, with small running 
stitches 14 inch in from the 
edge. Tie a knot on the left 
side, so the two sides will 
match. 

Lay the two mittens so the 
thumbs are together. Keeping 
this side up, sew around the 
other mitten, making it the 
same as the first. 

Thread the needle with a 
double piece of embroidery 
thread and, starting in the 
middle of the mitten at the 
wrist, sew a running stitch all 
around the mitten, leaving a 
piece of embroidery thread 
about six inches long at each 


end so the mitten can be tied 


around the doll’s wrist. Be care- 
ful not to sew the two sides of 
the mitten together. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Father-God, my heart is 
filled 
With joy and gratitude 
For blessings, which your 
love provides, 
For daily care and food. 
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THIS IS 


DEBBIE LOU 


Designed by Gelayne Thomas 
(12 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
‘ letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing, 
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Great-Grandfather’s 
Wood Duck 


(Continued from page 27) 


“I’m taking her to the state 
e preserve in the morning, 
Lance. They'll fix her wing 
and keep her sheltered during 
the winter. Come spring, she'll 
be on her own again.” 

They went into the kitchen, 
and Lance picked up great- 
grandfather's wood duck. 
Neither boy spoke then, but 
when Lance was going down 
the steps, Bill said, “Come to 
Sunday school with me Sunday, 
Lance. I'll introduce you to the 
boys and girls. Most of them 
belong to the 4-H Club, too. 
This winter we might plan 
some project together for next 
spring.” 

Lance paused on the steps 
and looked back. “I'd like 
that,” he said, “both Sunday 
school and the 4-H Club. Per- 
haps they'd like to make pop- 
com balls and fudge in the 
shack sometimes. Dad and I 
are setting up a good wood 


stove that Mother doesn’t 
need,” 

“Swell,” Bill said. “Good 
night, Lance.” 


“Good night, Bill.” Holding 
his wood duck close in his arms, 


through the swirling snow. 
Funny, but it did not seem to 
sting his face like a harsh 
stranger now. Cheerily, Lance 
began to whistle. 


Answers to Puzzles 


A Nutty Quiz 
1. Hickory nut. 2. Brazil nut. 
3. Chestnut. 4. Filbert. 5. Peanut. 
6. Cashew. 8. Butternut. 
Hand Friend 
Mitten. 
The Animals’ Thanksgiving 
Mane. Feet. Shell. Quills. 


Lance struck out for home | 


\ Since September before last, when the Con- 
roys first appeared in You, the magazine has 
published two complete serials about this fas- 

\ cinating family—“The Conroys” and “The 

\ Conroys’ Decision.” However, You readers like 


the Conroys so well they are still asking to hear 
more of them, so this month in You a brand- 
new Conroy serial will begin. Called “Paul 
\ y/ Conroy Makes the Team,” it was written, like 
| the other two serials, by Alma Robison Higbee. 
In the new serial Paul Conroy is faced with 
\ the need of helping some boys who are about 
to become juvenile delinquents; and while he 
¥ has his hands full with this problem, he almost 
loses his girl Shelia to a handsome and popular 
school athlete. The first installment of this story, 
which appears in the November You, is called 
“A Friend in Need.” 

Besides this wonderful new serial, You con- 
tains other stories, articles, poems, photographs 
and pictures, and many interestiag features. If 
you are thirteen or over you will be sure to en- 
joy it, and if you are not that old you can send 
it to your older brother or sister as a Christmas 
gift. The magazine is priced at $1 a year. 


YOU 


a Magazine for Young cople 
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“A very happy Thanksgiving to all you boys and girls! 

“Editor Jane Palmer and I have wonderful news this month. We have received 
so many letters from you telling how you liked the Coon Holler stories that now we 
have a brand-new Coon Holler serial for you! 

“Written, of course, by Olive Rambo Cook, the new serial is called “The House - 
of Coon Holler.’ In this story Jo Ann and Kenneth Brice and all the other children 
of Coon Holler District discover that they are about to lose their beloved school— 
building and all. What they do about it makes exciting reading, and I know you will 
enjoy ‘The House of Coon Holler.’ 

“Jane Palmer and I would like to know how you like the new Peeky and Squeaky 
stories that started in September. They are by Georgia Tucker Smith, who wrote 
the Barky stories you enjoyed so much. Naturally, I like Peeky and Squeaky since 
they are mice, and I hope you like them, too. 

“Here is something to remember. Christmas is coming next month, and WEE 
WISDOM, with this wonderful new serial just beginning, is the perfect gift for any 
of your friends. Subscriptions are $2 a year; and if you mention that you are order- 
ing the magazine as a Christmas gift, we will announce it with a pretty card and will 
see that the first copy sent is the Christmas issue. i 


“See you next month!” 
DECE MBER 
1954 
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